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PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


DEAR MR. PuncH,—A ‘‘school for 
journalists’ was tried, I believe, a few 
years since. But would it not be better 
to attempt something of the kind with 
the rising generation in the days of their 
I subjoin an interview as it 
could be reproduced in any latter-day 


boyhood ? 


school newspaper. 


(From our own Commissioner.) 


Having carefully disguised 
myself in a bald wig and a false 
moustache (reserved for the 
purpose from the accessories 
supplied for our latest private 
theatricals), I presented myself 
to Mr. BircH. The impression 
I wished to convey was that I 
was a parent anxious to place 
several sons under his care, 
and from the manner in which 
I was received I believe my 
effort was successful. 

‘*You keep a good table?’’ 
I asked. 

‘*An excellent one. As a 
matter of fact, we frequently 
have soup, fish, and an excel- 
lent joint or entrée. Sweets, 
of course, daily."’ 

“Then, if NoBBY Minor de- 
clares that ‘ resurrection pie’ 
twice a week is the only dinner 
dish he is guilty of a false- 
hood ?’’ 

Mr. BIRCH raised his eyes 
with an expression of astonish- 
ment. 

*‘And I should like to ask,’’ 
I continued, pleased with the 
effect I had created, ‘‘if you 
are careful that your charges 
shall not be over-worked.”’ 

“Certainly, my dear sir, cer- 
tainly. Our object is to prepare 
our pupils for the Universities, 
and we have a distinguished 
list of suecesses.’’ 

“IT presume,”’ said I, witha 
smile, ‘‘ that youreferto BRAINS 
Major — who, I fancy, was 
known to his schoolmates as 


‘Old Sweater,’ and is frequently trotted say anything of the sort. But my pater aT 





postage stamps (even with a liberal dis- 
count) in lieu of cash. So it is impor- 
tant that the boys should receive what 
is sent for them.’’ 

‘*Sir!’’ replied Mr. BircH, flushing 
with anger. ‘*‘ You would imply that I 
might cheat either the parents or their 
children !”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ I explained hurriedly, for 
when Mr. BIRCH gets into a wax he is 
distinctly dangerous. ‘I don’t mean to 


SS 


YE “G. P. O”-GRE! 


TO 


MY SMALL NIECE. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
Your question, my pet, as I take it 
Is solely and easily this— 
If a burglar his pleasure should make 


it 


To trouble my somnolent bliss, 
Should I use a revolver (and miss) 
Or against his skull hurl boots to break 


it? 








| 





I bow to your kind superstition 
That ‘‘nunky”’ is splendidly 
brave, 
And would in this awkward 
position 
Infallibly go to his grave 
In a noble endeavour to save 
Much personal loss and con- 
trition. 


To prevent his abstracting my 
treasure, 
His blood I might take on my 
soul 
With quite undeniable pleasure 
If behind him in secret I 
stole, 
Myself pretty safe on the 
whole, 
And could shoot him or club 
him at leisure. 


But, child, as the truth of the 
matter 
I feel toa child must be told, 
Your fondest illusions I shatter, 
Your Uncle is gouty and old ; 
He never was any too bold— 
Of late he’s more timid, and— 
fatter. 


The truth is as follows: the 
bedding 
Would cover my diffident 


face ; 


‘Or vE OGRE THAT LIVED HARD BY LOTHBURY THAT HAD ENVIE| Aj] shreds of foolhardiness 
oF A CHRISTOM CHILDE, FOR THAT HEE WAS 8WIFTE OF FOOTE AND 
THAT MEN GAVE HIM MUCH LARGESSE, AND HOW HEE WOLDE HAVE 


DEVOURED HIM. 


AND How Sir Bovu.nois or St. Mary La Bonne 


AND Str DANVERS LE SMITH OF YE STRAND ESSAYED TO RESCUE YE | 
CHRISTOM CHILDE.”’—Sir Thomas Mallory's *‘ Courte d' Edwarde.” 


(‘The Bill which is backed .... by Mr. W. 


March 4.) 


out as an example at prize distributions.”’ | tells me that he pays you at the rate of 
“Certainly, Mr. BRAINS had an excep- eighteenpence a week, when I only re- 
tionally distinguished career at Oxford, | ceive——”’ 


but I am unaware that he was ever known 


as ‘Old Sweater.’ 


‘*Your pater!’’ exclaimed Mr. BIRcH, 


Perhaps you received | springing to his feet; ‘‘and the money 


that information also from NoBBy Minor.”’ | you received | ’’ 


I smiled and waved my hand gracefully. | 


I owed NopBy Minor one-and-sixpence, | moment, at this point of the interview my 
and he is for ever reminding me of that | false moustache came off and I had to run | 


unpleasant fact. 


I pursued my inquiries. 
“Now, before I place any of my sons | 





for my life. 


with you, I should like to know that you | expelled, I forward this contribution— 


are liberal as to pocket-money. 


I am|from a safe distance. May it be satis- 


To add to the embarrassment of the 


As I hear you are on the point of being 


given to understand that food at the| factory to Mr. BircH and Nospsy Minor. | 


tuck-shop is very expensive, 


and that Give my love to the latter, and tell him that 


there isa growing disinclination to accept | some day I willsend him his eighteen pence. | 


; F. D. Smirx and Mr. 
BovuLnots is intended to afford the Company liberty of action, &c.’’— Times, 


shedding, 

If my life I could save by an 
ace, 

I'd be, though he rifled the 
place, 


As blithe as I am at a wed- 


ding. 





**QUICK RETURNS.” 


(Omnibus hoc vitium raconteuribus !) 


My dear old Proser, I declare, 

I like to hear you ‘* in your glory,’’ 
With many a halt from stair to stair, 
As slowly we to bed repair, 

With what rich gusto do you air 

That ‘‘ splendid story’ ! 


‘* Splendid,’’ I quite agree, although 
I merely grunt like some John Dory ; 

I can’t enthusiastic grow, 

Because, in fact, some hours ago 

I told it you myself, you know— 
That splendid story ! 





VOL. CXX. 
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THE SILENCE THAT PAID; 
or, A BETTER WAY OF ADVERTISING. 


** Est et fideli tuta silentio Merces.”—Hor. : Carm, iit., 2, 25, 6. 
Now March, the double nature, wild and tame, 
Betrays the wool beneath his pelt of lion ; 
And by the bed of Winter, dying game, 
His crocus crown young Spring begins to try on. 


Biding his Easter boom the bookman sleeps, 
And in the pause our literary cubs treat 

Of serpents sighted on the inky deeps 
Or else the giant gooseberries of Grub Street. 


A myriad brains (if brains they truly be) 
The same insoluble enigma vexes :— 

** Who is the ‘ Englishwoman,’ who is she ? 
Tell us at least (if any) what its sex is.”’ 


In dazzling salons of the most polite 
West Kensington debates the topic daily ; 

Here they have heard the facts, and here can cite 
Internal proofs to satisfy a Paley. 


And ever someone, who declines to say 

The writer’s name, though he has always known it, 
Blushes a healthy pink as who should pray— 

‘** Press not the soft impeachment, lest I own it.’’ 


The list of claimants (not including those 

Who call themselves the author’s aunt or cousin), 
So far as present calculation goes 

Amounts, as I have read, to some three dozen.* 


Others, on whom Suspicion never pounced 
As likely parties to the work in question, 
Declare, with candour almost too pronounced, 
That they repudiate the mere suggestion. 


And yet there is that painful point of view :— 
While he (or she), the actual author, lay low, 
What if some innocent like me or you 
Has worn unwittingly another’s halo ? 


Pro-Boers of tender conscience still recall 

How night by night they tossed on beds of bristles 
Till Mr. JosEPH published, names and all, 

Those scarcely less notorious epistles. 


But we—against Suspicion’s stealthy ways 
What shield of Truth shall similarly fence us, 

Unless, perhaps, the Government should raise 
The point at issue in the coming Census ? 


It asks about our age and health of mind, 
Let it invite an answer worth the seeking, 
Thus: Is the Occupier (undersigned) 
An ** Englishwoman,’’ technically speaking ? 


But, first, I make appeal :—Dear Sir (or Ma’am), 
Elusive object of our speculation, 

QO be contented with your “ little slam,’’ 
Nor overdo an adequate sensation ! 


If you are reasonably drunk with fame, 
And cloyed enough with wallowing in clover, 

Why, then, for Heaven’s sake, let ’s know your name, 
And get this tedious dull business over. 


O. 8S. 


* Thirty-seven is given in one paper as the precise number of known 
pretenders to the authorship of An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters. 





CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG RIDERS, 
CHAPTER IX. 


Of Mr. Surtees, his Life and Works—The Dictionary of National 
Biography—The Value of Observation. 


WRITING a few weeks back on the subject of Mr. SURTEEs, 
the creator of Jorrocks, I committed myself to the statement 
that but little was known of him except that he had lived and 
written and was now departed. 

A correspondent, however, has written to me from the neigh- 
bourhood of Darlington as follows :— 

“You may be interested to know that the author of Jorrocks is perfectly 
well known. He lived in the County of Durham. The hounds he hunted 
with were “The Braes o’ Derwent,” of which P1ce@ was huntsman. Mr, 
Surtees belonged to a branch of the fine old county family of SuRTEss still 
with us. I have just been sitting with my old friend, Mr. A—— M—, 
aged eighty-six, late M. F. H., who says he knew him personally very well, 
Many of the scenes of Mr. Jorrocks’s adventures were in this neighbourhood, 
and many of the persons described by Mr. SuRTEES were, or are still, 
easily recognisable.” 

Hereupon, I did what I ought to have done before I wrote of 
Mr. SURTEES at all. I turned to the Dictionary of National 
Biography and looked up the name. There, sure enough, set out 
in nearly three columns of that absolutely invaluable book, I 
found plenty of details with regard to the novelist. He was 
born in 1803, educated at Durham Grammar School, qualified as 
solicitor, and began writing for the old Sporting Magazine. 
During 1830 he compiled a manual for horse-buyers, and in 1831 
helped to start the New Sporting Magazine, which he edited 
for five years. In the pages of this periodical he developed 
the character of Mr. Jorrocks, ‘‘a sporting grocer, the quint- 
essence of Cockney vulgarity, good humour, absurdity and 
eunning.’’ The Dictionary of N. B. further states that 
it was the success of these sketches that led to the conception 
of a similar scheme by CHAPMAN and SEYMOUR, which resulted 
in the ‘* Pickwick Papers.’’ Later on SURTEES became a J.P. 
\for Durham, a major of militia and, glory of glories, high 
| sheriff of the County in 1856. He died in 1863. He was, says 
the Dictionary, ‘‘a keen observer, very tall, but a good 
horseman, who, ‘ without ever riding for effect, saw a deal of 
what the hounds were doing.’’’ For all further details, those 
who are interested may be referred to the Dictionary itself, 
which is a nice, handy little work in sixty-three volumes, 
admirably suited to the waistcoat pocket. Having thus made 
my reparation to the injured shade of Mr. Surtres, I may 
proceed with a clear conscience. 

For purposes of conversational excellence, I know nothing 
that will serve a youth so well as a careful observation of the 
types he meets when engaged in the chase of the fox. I put 
aside for the moment the so-called fashionable packs. We 
cannot all hunt in the Midlands; some of us have to be content 
with the hounds that hunt the country in which we were born, 
or where we have our residence, in the south, the north, the 
east or the west. These, the average, steady-going packs, are, 
in a sense, the backbone of the sport. They pursue it, year in, 
year out, against all manner of adverse circumstances, and 
keep the sacred lamp of the chase burning with an enthusiasm 
that nothing can daunt. One who hunts with such a pack, not 
for show, but for sheer love of the sport, may say of himself, 
varying what GOLDSMITH said of Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS :— 

When they talked of their Quorns and their Pytchleys and stuff 
He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff. 





And devotees of the Quorn and the Pytchley may be appeased 
when they reflect that in this perversion they are privileged in 
regard to hunting with the position that RAPHAEL and CORREGGIO 
hold in regard to painting. So the matter is fair all round. 
I will suppose, then, that you hunt where you live, and that 
you live where most Englishmen, after all, live—that is, in a part 
of England unadorned by a fashionable pack. Keep your eyes 
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EASILY SATISFIED. 


Gent (who all but dissolved partnership at the last Fence). ‘THANK GOODNESS I'VE GOT HOLD OF THE REINS AGAIN! IF I 
COULD BUT GET MY FOOT INTO THAT CONFOUNDED STIRRUP, I SHOULD BE ALL RIGHT !” 
































open as you ride, and mark well, for future} Yet be not frightened or ashamed, | Where you go to sup or dine 

use, the characters you meet. You will be But bravely to your duties keep, I am not allowed to follow ; 

repaid in more ways than one, for you will| The horrid monster I have named | At that dismal club of mine 

find that the more you know of the men Is usually fast asleep ; | Doomed my lonely meal to swallow. 

the more highly you will honour this gal-| You'necd not fear theG. Po. | Strange indeod, that I, who then 

lant and animation body of our fellow | inp Danced attendance, fetched ont 

countrymen. In my next I will give you You ‘ve heard the fable of the Hare, I, alone, of all tho men, ‘ (eneeiea, 

a few hints that may help you in your "Who, while the Tortoise won the race, Scarcely see you—now we ’re married. 

observation. Was idly dozing. Now the pair 

Of you, in such a tale, change place ; GIVE AND TAKE. 
The Tortoise certainly would go AS ter James Thomson.) 
POST OFFICE COMPETITION. To sleep, since he’s the G. P. O. (A Seng eng aler Canes Seema, 
= GIVE a man a dish he can eat, 

Bs saan — a, > a Give a man a wine he can drink ; 
strict Messenger Boys.” TO CHLOE. If they ‘re bad for his health he'll get 
BRISK boys, who go so very fast, CHLOE, when (to save expense) ‘em by stealth, 

So quickly yet so surely too, Years ago I lived at Brixton, And never will sleep a wink. 
Here is an awful threat at last, While for your proud residence Tell a man a stupid old joke, 
W hich might dishearten even you ; Kensington your father fixed ; Give a man a book dull to read ; 
a the fatal fact ge know, Then, though living far apart | You'll be on the floor and out of the 
ou struggle with the G. P. O. (lL with heart with rapture beating, door 
However quickly you may run, You with blush and well-feigned start), With a nose he has caused to bleed. 
However promptly do your task, | Somehow we were always meeting. | Give a man a note he can ehange 
Remember there is always one | But though we now, CHLOE dear While you wait his return to tea ; 
From whom no mercy you can ask ; (How is it? Alas! I wonder), Your trust is in vain,—but I needn’t 
A monster, deaf and blind and slow, To each other live so near, explain— 


* Will dog your steps—the G. P. O. We are as the poles asunder. ’Tis ‘* the confidence trick,’’ you see. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 
By BABoo JABBERJER. 
I.—An Englishwoman's Love-Letters. 


I AM to commence with the personal explanation. After my 
star was in the brilliant ascendant of a crack British Novelist, 
owing to successful serial publication of ‘‘ The Adventures of 
Mr. BINDABUN BHOSH ”’ (which has, somehow, not yet made its 
appearance in voluminous form), I was humbly approached with 
a complimentary request from Honble Punch, that I was to do 
him some criticisms on up-to-date English fictions and litera- 
tures. 

But, finding myself destitute of the quantum suff of straw 
to compose even the moiety of a brick, I nilled the invitation 
with a polite nolo episcopari. Subsequently, however, I made 
the discovery that literary circles, both in Calcutta and 
London, were in the pucker of a stew concerning ‘a certain 
volume of post-obit correspondence, entitled, An Englishwoman’s 
Love-Letters. 

Some stoutly upheld them as the unadulterated output of a 
genuine young deceased feminine; others mare sceptically 
maintained that they were the spurious and flim-flam produc- 
tions of some anonymous male. 

Not having perused the said documents at the time, I was 
obliged to confess myself totally incompetent to undo the 
Gordian knot of their authenticity; but, hey-day! presently 
Rumour, protruding her thousand tongues painted with venom, 
indicated my inoffensive self as either the stony-hearted re- 
cipient or the fons et origo of these elegant billet-douxs ! 

So, impelled by sheer curiosity, I procured a copy of the 
volume from a Calcutta library, and read same with eyes 
jutting out in amazement. I should mention that I had pre- 
viously seen copious extracts in the pages of Punch’s periodi- 
cal ; but these, though obviously from the same hand, are pro- 
bably taken from some enlarged edition, as I cannot find them 
in my own copy. 

First and foremost, let me vehemently deny that any of these 
epistles were written either to or by myself, though I will 
admit that, while a resident in England, I received countless 
equally impassioned notes, and not only from Miss MANKLETOW, 
but innumerable other members of the softer sex. 

Had I been an Cdipus to foresee the frantic avidity with 
which cultivated British readers would devour authentic love- 
letters which were not even addressed to themselves, I should 
have preserved those chaste and erotical effusions, instead of 
carelessly destroying matter worth many hundreds of rupees. 

As to the wanton and gratuitous accusation that I wrote the 
contents of this volume, while I will not affect such false 
modesty as to pretend inability to do so (and in far more correct 
style and composition), still I can conscientiously assure all] 
honble readers that I am, like Emperor C&SAR’s better half, 
above suspicion. 

And I should really have expected that their own nude 
commonsense would have demonstrated the utter folly and 
preposterousness of such a supposition ! 

Is it reasonably plausible that any certificated B.A. could 
perpetrate such a solecism as ‘‘ Look, see! O blind mouth!”’ 
fv. Letter I.] when it is within the knowledge of the veriest 
schoolboy that the mouth is not the organ of vision? Or am I 
so mediocre an astronomer that I should talk of @ star swim- 
ming up, clasping the writer, and showing her the portrait of a 
lover? [v. Letter II.] This i; not customary with any stars 
that I am acquainted with, and if it is contended that all this 
is intended metaphorically, no Oriental scholar is addicted to 
mix his metaphors in such topsy-turvy fashions. 

On the other side, Iam constrained to admit that there are 
certain passages which, to a superficial student, might seem to 
implicate myself. Letter XII. contains an allusion to ‘a well- 
dressed sort of young fellow, in grey and a moustache, and know- 









ing how to ride,’’ which, except in the matter of proficiency in 
the art of equitation, is on all fours with my own personal 
appearance. 

In Letter IV. the writer inquires if her beloved goes out 
rabbit-shooting for love of her, and misses every time, and in 
Letter L. she requests him not to shoot any lark birds, it being 
incontrovertible that, when engaged in pleasures of the Chase, 
I did miss nearly every time, and did not hit a single lark bird, 

Also, in Letter C, she addresses him as ‘‘ Dear Prince Wonder- 
ful,’’ and I was notoriously mistaken by most London feminines 
for some sort of Native Prince. Again, in Letter Q, she 
narrates that she heard someone speak of him as ‘‘ charming,” 
which she might constantly have heard remarked of this un- 
worthy self had she been a resident at the same select board- 
ing establishment, though I do not assert she was, assuming 
her to be of feminine gender at all. 

Moreover, she comments [Letter XXXI.] on the resemblance 
between a portrait by Honble TiTIAN of a certain tip-top 
Norfolk magnate and ‘‘ somebody she likes,’’ and, though un- 
acquainted with either of the parties, I have frequently 
received compliments on my aristocratic bearings, and have 
been actually accosted in the streets as the ‘‘ blooming Duke.” 

And, finally, there is the striking reference [Letter LV.] to her 
pen as ‘‘a poor dinky ’’ [qu. clerical mistake for “ dingy,’’ or 
‘*inky ’’] ‘‘ little Othello,’?’ which appears to contain a round- 
about reference to some Native gentleman with rather jealous 
proclivities. Still, after making all these handsome admissions, 
I repeat that the cap is a palpable misfit for such an unassuming 
head as the present writer’s. 

I will next examine the question: Are these documents the 
work of a genuine female woman or vice versa ? 

If not, one thing is a cock-certainty. They are by a male 
who is an au fait in the knowledge of the proper attitude of a 
female towards her lord and master. The writer addresses her 
most Beloved as ‘‘ her own sweetheart whom she so worships ”’ ; 
[Letter VI.] invites him [Letter XIII.] to come and see her, but 
to shut ‘‘ those dear cupboards of vision,’’ his eyes ; (probably 
in dread of being dazzled) asks permission [Letter XXI.] to send 
his poor foot a kiss per post; tells him [Letter XXIV.] that 
**her love lies grovelling and insufficient at his feet, and will, 
till they become amputated ;’’ begs him [Letter LVI.] to continue 
to smudge his letters with a ‘‘ whirlpool mark of his thumb,’ for 
the reason that it is ‘‘ delicious to rest her face (on the said 
smudge) and feel him there.’’ 

All this is marvellously true to nature and characteristic of 
the feminine temperaments, as I can testify from having been 
frequently compelled to correct similar tendencies in my own 
wives. 

But there are other points which render me suspicious. 
Would a real lady request that she might not be given presents 
of jewellery? [v. Letter III.] I can only say this is utterly 
opposed to my ewn experience of the sex. Would any feminine 
muster up sufficient physical courageousness to tie up a mouse 
in a paper bag and throw it out of the window? I should 
consider this a dare-devil proceeding, even for myself. Or 
would not a genuine English lady use some more refined 
expression than to write about ‘‘ waters walloping under the 
bellies of gondolas ? ’’ [Letter XXXVIII.] 

Without presuming to decide where even angels will rush in 
and disagree, I proceed to another point, videlicet: Why did 
these lovers part ? And here I have no hesitation in solving so 
facile a conundrum. They parted because the lady was 4 
victim of woolgathering wits, and the sweet bells of brain were 
irrevocably jangled. 

This I can prove by internal evidence: In Letter IV. she 
says she is making her dress-tail purposely long so that, before 
vanishing round a corner, it may say to him: ‘I love you 80, 
see how slowly I am going.’’ She entreats him [Letter XXXI.] 
to walk only on one leg when thinking of her. She suffers from 
delusions (1) that the constellation of Ursa Major looks in at 
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THE MAGIC CARPET. 


[Wishing “ Godspeed ”’ to the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, who are starting for Australia, Saturday, March 16.] 
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her window and growls at her. [Letter V.] (2) that a man came 
down from a Blue-moon and partook of plum-porridge in her 
society [Letter P.] 

I inquire fearlessly, are these the concomitants of an, un- 
clouded intellect ? And I expect with utmost confidence that 
Echo will oblige with the customary answer in the negative. 

My theory is, then, that the young man broke it off on 
ground that his fiancée was secreting a bee in her bonnet, and 
that he abstained, with the delicacy of a chivalrous, from 
telling her this reason, and also from endangering his person 
by a personal interview. 

It may be asked: why did she not adopt the ordinary Con- 
stitutional remedy of deserted feminines, and institute legal 
proceedings for breach of promise to marry, as Miss M. did 
against my unfortunate self? She had, primé facie, a better 
ease; he had a superfluity of the root of evil; she had pre- 
served all his letters ; and he had publicly acknowledged her 
at a ball as his official fiancée. [v. Letter XI.] 

The reason is plain as a pike’s head. No solicitor, however 
full of push, would undertake the cause of a client afflicted 
with the loose tile, and giddy as a goose with rats in her 
upper story! 

But in making these shrewd guesses, I must again disown 
all personal connection with this painful kettle of fish. It 
would do me severe social and professional damages were I 
supposed to be the hero, or even the author, of this notorious 
production, and I cannot too emphatically contradict such 
fallacious and cock-and-bull assertions. 

Nevertheless, as I do not wish to damp a juvenile littérateur 
(if not deceased), I have pleasure in testifying that I have 
perused the little volume with considerable interest. 


Calcutta, Feb, 11th, 1901. H. B. J. 








A MEETING OF THE BENCH. 

[*It was extremely necessary that the judges themselves should know 
something of the meaning and effect of the sentences they passed, and it 
should be every judge’s duty to acquaint himself, as far as possible, with the 
effects of different punishments.”— The Lord Chief Justice, at the meeting of 
the Society of Comparative Legislation. February 27.] 

The L—d C—r. In criminal matters, my learned brethren, I 
must confess I have always been a mere child. My interest in 
crime and punishment is, of course, merely an academic one. 
Therefore, I have much pleasure in calling upon my friend the 
Lord Chief Justice to open this discussion. 

The L. C. J. (genially). Well, dear boys—er—that is, my noble, 
learned and distinguished brethren, I want to talk to you about 
my recent speech on the subject of making the punishment fit 
the crime. Iregret the absence, to-day, of Mr. Justice 
GILBERT, whom I may perhaps describe as—ahem—the pioneer 
in this untrodden by-way of criminal jurisprudence (Fine phrase 
that, H-tsB-y. Hope the reporters will get it all right). The 
whole thing lies in a nutshell. How much of what sort of 
punishment will most effectually prevent any given crime? A 
mere matter of proportion, which we can only settle by a course 
of personal investigation, in which I hope a number of judges 
will be ready to take part. In the first place, we will assume 
that my Brother D-y has been guilty of a series of acts of 
violence, felonies, in fact, of varying flagrancy, and we will 
therefore sentence him in the straightforward, if unfeeling, 
language of Stephen’s Digestjto be ‘once, twice, or thrice, 
privately whipped ’’ in addition to the usual terms of imprison- 
ment. After each whipping he will report on the effects, and 
we shall thereby gradually arrive at a correct sliding scale of 
strokes and crimes, so that in future a judge will merely have 
to refer to the scale in order to give'a criminal the correct 
number of strokes sufficient to prevent him from repeating the 
particular crime. And so with all our other punishments. 
Various judges will kindly oblige with sliding scales compiled 


(Sings—Con amore.) 


Our object all sublime 

We shall achieve in time 
To make the punishment fit each crime 

That is by us cognoscible ! 

So judges shall be sent 

To achieve this high intent 
By per-so-nal ex-per-i-ment— 

At least, ‘‘as far as possible ”’ ! 


Chorus—omnes. 


By per-so-nal ex-per-i-ment,— 
Or, at least, as far as possible ! 

D—y, J. (chiming in rather late). 

But only as far as possible! 

The L—d C—r. Very good idea. What about capital punish- 
ment, though ? 

The L. C. J. Capital punishment, my lord, does not seem to 
me to be divisible or capable of being adjusted according to a_ 
sliding scale, unless your lordship would care to experiment 
personally in the effects of partial electrocution ? 

D—4g, J. (interrupting). Never mind Capital; let us get on to 
Labour—hard labour. [ Laughter. 

The L. C. J. Order, order! This place is not a theatre. 

R—r, L. J. Nor a court of the King’s Bench Division. 

[Polishes his eye-glass. 

D—g, J. (with pity). Ah, wisdom and wit go through the 
Divorce Court before they reach the Chancery courts. By the 
way, I hear that Appeal Court I is a very dull place. Wait 
till I get there! 

The L—d C—r. Order, order ! 

D—g, J. ** The reputation of the Bench for wit must be kept 
up ’’; and it has been, thanks to BRAMWELL and BOWEN and me. | 

R—y, L. J. [glaring through his spectacles.) Thank goodness, 
we have, and are likely to have, no unseemly levity in Appeal | 
Court II. 

The L. C. J. No; have to go to the House of Commons for | 
that, eh, old boy? Do you remember how—— 

The L—d C—+r. Really, my lord, I think we are wandering 
somewhat from the point. 

The L. C. J. As your lordship pleases. 
labour—— 

D—y, J. (in a solemn voice). I have a suggestion to submit. 
There is one form of hard labour which can best be performed 
by one who possesses the trained action of an expert pedestrian. 
I suggest that the learned lord’s early athletic training, with 
which we are all so familiar, makes him peculiarly fitted to 
prepare a sliding scale showing the daily amount of treadmill 
proportionate to every offence known to the law. A course, 
say, of two or three years’ duration, not exceeding four hours a 
day, in spells of—— 

K—nh, J. If I might venture for one moment to interpose, 
though merely an Equity Judge, and therefore unversed in 
crime, still, as an old Fellow of a well-known Oxford College, 
and a regular Saturday visitor to the Links at Sandwich, it 
occurs to me that all this experimenting in punishments which 
my Common Law brethren so nobly propose to undertake, might 
be saved by the simple expedient of constituting a Criminal 
Court of Appeal. In Civil matters, and especially, if I may 
say so, in Chancery matters, we find a similar institution of 
much value in correcting any slips, or inelegantie juris (if I 
may be permitted the Latin expression), which may inadver- 
tently occur in the Courts of first instance. I cannot help 
thinking, that in order to make the punishment effectually fit 
the crime, a strong court of criminal appeal—— 

D—q, J. (interrupting). The learned judge finds himself in 
sympathy with the well-known hymn, commencing, ‘‘ Pleasant 
are the courts above.’’ (Cries of ‘‘Order!’’) All I want 
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I—e, J. Speaking as a judge of first 
instance, I would say, with reference to 
such irreverent flippancy, that ‘‘ we want 
but little here below.’’ 

D—g, J. ‘*‘ Nor want that little long’’! 

The L—d C—?r. Seems to me, my learned 
brethren, that all this is not getting us 
much forwarder as to the true proportions 
of crime and punishment. Therefore, un- 
less my brother G—M has a few remarks 
to offer on welshers and water-jumps, or 
has a real gilt-edged tip for the Bar Point- 
to-Point to communicate, I move that the 
consideration of this matter be adjourned 
sine die. 


[Carried nem. con. Exeunt omnes. 








WHO IS IT? 
WHo was the man whose features, 
through 
His iron vizor, none could guess ? 
Who was he, say? And who are you 
P. &.? 
Can you be STEYN, that wicked elf 
Who helped to get us in this mess ? 
President STEYN might sign himself 
P. 8. 


But so might PHILIP STANHOPE do, 
And mere initials, I confess, 
I hardly trust to guide me to 
P. 8. 
I own I find it hard to see 
What likely name they might express. 
There ’s C. P. Scorr of course. Ile’sC. 
P. S. 


Again, it might, of course, be he, 
The man with curious views on drcss, 
Whom everybody knows as G. 
B.S. 
But wherefore stick, I hear you say, 
At one initial more or less ? 
Why not our greatest poet, A. 


C.8.? 








—But, after all, this is a mere 





Or why not he whose polished style 
All Mr. Punch’s readers bless, 
Our humorous and versatile 
O. S. ? 
It might be SAMUEL SmiTH, M.P., 
Who:views the war with ‘such 
distress ; 
But his initials ought to be 
S. S. 
I passed—quite vainly—in review 
A dozen writers for the Press, 
From CLEMENT Scott to W. 
* &. 
Till, in despair, I even asked 
The former Member for Caithness. 
But even CLARK has not unmasked 


P. 8. 
* . * * 
* Postscript. 


I ought to add that LABOUCHERE 
Might be the man, or HENRY_HEss. 


P. S. St. J. H. 
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Pompous Publisher (to aspiring novice in literature). 
MANUSCRIPT, MY DEAR LADY, AND THERE IS MUCH IN IT I THINK—AHEM !—VERY GOOD. 
BUT THERE ARE PARTS SOMEWHAT VAGUE. Now YOU SHOULD ALWAYS WRITE 80 THAT 
THE MOST IGNORANT CAN UNDERSTAND.” 


Teles 


‘‘] HAVE BEEN READING YOUR 


Youthful Authoress (wishing to show herself most ready to accept advice. ‘‘OH, YES, I’M 


SURE. BUT, TELL ME, WHICH ARE THE PARTS THAT HAVE GIVEN YOU TROUBLE!” 











A SEASONABLE LETTER. 
Huntingthorpe Hall. 
My DEAR JACK,—I want you to come 


down on Monday and stay a couple of 
days with me. 
as you can help her with a children’s 

party, and also play Pantaloon in a little | 
thing being got up by the young people. | 
I will mount you on the Tuesday with our 
Staghounds, as I know you are fond of a 
day’s hunting. No, don’t thank me, my 
dear chap—lI shall be only too glad if you 
will go, as the horse I am intending to 
put you on is a rank brute, and when he 
doesn’t refuse his fences—which is a rare 
occurrence—he invariably falls into them. 
However, you won’t mind that, will you? 


My wife will be delighted, 


You will have to put up with real 


bachelor accommodation I am afraid, as 





the house is crammed. The best I can do 
for you is a half share of one of the attics. 
Our cook has left us, all unexpectedly, so 
this places her room at our disposal for 
two of you. The kitchen-maid is doing 
her best to keep us from starving; but, 
though she means well, I can hardly class 
her as a cordon bleu. 

LouUIsE DEARLOVE, that pretty little 
girl you were so sweet upon last season, 
is unable to come; but her brother—the 
red-headed youth who was always trying 
to pick a quarrel with you—will be here. 

I am so short of horses that I fear I 
must ask you to cab the ‘four miles up 
from the station; but I am sure you won’t 
mind taking the rough with the smooth. 

Yours ever, JOHN JOSTLER. 

As the recipient of the above invita- 

tion, I ask which is ** the smooth ”’ ? 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


‘Tue Right Honble. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., who made 
possible the Unionist Parliament of 1895 to 1900,’’ should be 
be considerably gratified by having so useful, so amusing, 
and so historically accurate a work dedicated to him as 
Mr. H. W. Lucy’s Diary of a Unionist Parliament (J. W. 
ARROWSMITH). It is excellent in style and sound in matter, 
while as a work of reference, as to details that would have 
escaped the notice of the ordinary stolid chronicler, it is 
invaluable. But Mr. Lucy is ever on the alert ; nothing worth 
recording escapes his eagle eye: he comes, he sees, he pounces. 
The major and minor notables in Parliament, with their ‘‘ tricks 
and their manners,’’ are all placed before the reader in a 
series of ‘living pictures,’’ varied in combination and dis- 
tinct in character. Occasionally, the REED (E. T.) is called 
in to assist the Pen, and his quaintly grotesque sketches, 
speaking likenesses as they are in broadest caricature, add 
point and brilliancy to the scenes described. Those ‘‘in the 
know ”’ will welcome this book as a pleasant reminder, and 
the majority in ‘‘ the-don’t-know’’ will be delighted to find 
that Parliamentary Proceedings can be so dealt with as to 
interest them as much as an entertaining novel by their 
favourite author, whoever he may be. 

Five years ago Miss BROMLEY DAVENPORT wrote the Story of 
Aline, a first novel my Baronite hastened to applaud as a 
work of singular originality and power. Miss DAVENPORT, 
now Lady RIDLEY, has not been in a hurry to make a second 
attempt. The result justifies her prescience and her prudence. 
Anne Mainwaring (LONGMANS) is a considerable advance on her 
successful first effort. To begin with, the literary style is 
excellent—not always the case when lovely woman stoops to 
writing. All her people are of flesh and blood. One seems to 
have met them somewhere. Lady RIDLEY certainly has. It is 
a long time since my Baronite read a novel which had about it 
such atmosphere of reality. An additional charm to the story 
is its partial framework in the old manor-house, Waynstede, 
with its ancient ruins, its park, its skies, its moor, and its ever- 
changing greenery. Anne Mainwaring confirms the impression 
conveyed by the Story of Aline, that the new century is 
dowered with a new novelist ranged close by the limited 
circle of first-class women writers. If need be, we will wait 
another five years for a novel from Lady RIDLEY. But she 
must go on. 

When in a novel the experienced Baron lights on the phrase, 
‘*A strange, hunted look came into her eyes,’’ he pauses to 
repeat SNEER’S question in The Critic, ‘‘Haven’t I heard 
that line before?’’ and prolongs the interval in order that 
he may commune with himself as to it being worth his 
while to devote any more time and attention to the story. 
So it chanced, during his perusal of The Sin of Jasper 
Standish (CONSTABLE), written by ‘ RivA,’’ that coming across 
that ‘‘ strange, hunted look,’’ the Baron debated as to whether 
he was sufficiently interested in the plot to see it out to the 
end. And he decided that in spite of a considerable amount of 
superfiuous Irish padding, and despite the motives for the crime 
being inadequate, and in spite of murderer and victim being 
not particularly interesting personalities, yet would he per- 
severe in order to see if ‘‘ Rita’’ had given a sudden twist to 
her tale which would lift it out of the very ordinary class of 
stories to which, up to a certain point, it seemed to belong. 
There is a good love scene, out hunting, following, of course, 
upon an accident that, for a while, brings together the estranged 
lovers. But the dialogues are somewhat tedious, and the 
narrative too slow for the reader who wants to ‘‘come to 
Hecuba.’’ Had the title been The Sins, instead of The Sin, it 
would have been more exact if not quite so striking, and had 
** Rita ’’ only devised that, somehow or other, an exceptionally 
terrible vengeance should have fallen upon the sordid criminal, 











the book would have received a stronger recommendation to 
public attention than the Baron can, under the circumstances, 
give it. 

Anyone at all ‘‘ out of sorts’’ in this perverse weather, and 
forced to remain indoors, will do well to adopt the Baron’s 
advice which is, that he take at certain times a dose of Dr, 
ASHBY STERRY’S mixture entitled The Bystander (SANDS & Co,), 
and read ‘‘ Awaking,’’ ‘‘ A Bad Cold,’’ and several others as 
occasion may serve. But let the patient defer his study of 
Jonas Chuzzlewit, in same work, until he is quite well again and 
strong enough to bear it. THE BARON DE B.-W, 








A REMARKABLE REMEDY ! 
[Dr. G. ARBouR STEPHENS, of Glasgow (according to Science Siftings | 
of Feb. 23rd), recommends a simple cure for sea-sickness, viz., to keep one 
eye closed. } 





HERE ’S the latest panacea 
(Dr. STEPHENS’S idea) 
For the sufferer from nausea now to try ; 
When the motion gets offensive, 
And you ’re feeling apprehensive, 
All you have to do is—cover up one eye! 


No, it isn’t hocus-pocus— 
Simply stops your power of focus 

On the billows as they ’re bounding low and high ; 
Could you have a plainer reason 
Wherefore, when you see big seas on, 

You ean say that mal-de-mer is ‘* All my eye! ”’ 


Well, I’ve roamed o’er salt abysses, 
Like the travel-tossed Ulysses, 
And as yet on ne’er a nostrum could rely ; 
Each infallible suggestion 
Failed me, so the one in question 
May be but a case of ‘* Wink the other eye! ”’ 








POTAGE A LA STRAND THEATRE. 


THAT Such a piece of farcical folly as In the Soup, representing 
an initially good idea of a plot utterly frittered away in the 
attempt to elaborate its dramatic development, should have 
achieved a success that has carried it merrily over one hundred 
and fifty nights, and that apparently it should still be going 
strong, speaks volumes for the company of clever comedians 
headed by Mr. JAMES WELCH and Miss CARRIE CRONYN, and 
ably seconded by Miss MARIA SAKER, Mrs. RICHARD Ep«@ar, 
Miss AUDREY ForD (one of the ‘‘spoons’’ in the soup), 
Messrs. JOHN BEAUCHAMP, HARRY FARMER (the other ‘‘ spoon”’), 
VicTtoR WIDDICOMBE, and WILLIAM Wyes (looking inimitably 
foolish), who play all together, in a rapid touch-and-go, give- 
and-take fashion that artfully affords no pause for thought, 
and evokes continuous merriment from the audience, who are 
thoroughly with them— ‘in the soup ’’—from first to last. 

What is In the Soup is not the strength of the essence of wit, 
but is simply the flavouring and spice thrown into every possible 
line by the actors, who also supply the brightly burning lamp 
of animal spirits that keeps the rather weak material bubbling 
hot, and thus it is rendered highly palatable to a mirthfully 
disposed audience. Not since in November, 1899, Mr. THOMAS 
WISE played Singleton Sites, in an amusing piece The Wrong 
Mr. Wright, has there been such peals of laughter in this 
theatre. 

During the evening a small but thoroughly efficient orchestra, 
under M. MauRIcE JAcosi (evidently the genius is hereditary), 
elicits well-deserved applause for its performance of a capital 
selection, in which, as in the piece there is never a dull 
moment. 
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OVERHEARD IN BOND STREET. 


‘““WHICH OF ’EM WOULD YER ’AVE FOR A MUVVER, BILLY? 
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IN RE ARMY REFORM. 


(Suggestions that have reached 10, Bouverie 
Street.) 
Most flattering, certainly. Apparently, 
Ss when the Commander-in-Chief and the 
All |< Xt Secretary of State for War cannot agree 
Ali( N. upon any matter the affair is to be re. 
XS“: A\  |ferred tome. Well, I am not quite sure 
i" . I have the requisite expert knowledge, 
NS) , but, however, I shall be happy to do my 
g < nm * —— |best. But am not quite sure that best 
i) vs Sah Wy \\ 
/ 
{4 





7 \ 





ti; N will be the best for the British Empire, 
7 \ (Signed) THE MAN IN THE STREET. 
Y 4 | | Yj It must be obvious that the first thing 
GY)" ¢ Wisi © |necessary is to put the Volunteers, the 
“Xe YB YSN Militia, and the Regulars, on the same 
footing—especially the Volunteers. 
(Signed) A CITIZEN SOLDIER. 


Only thin g possible under the circun-| 
stances is t » remove the class distinction 
between Militia and Regular. The Volun- 
teers are absolutely superfluous. 

(Signed) OLD CONSTITUTIONAL Force. | 

Return to the old idea, of course. Let | 
the Regular Army be the Regular Arny, | 
a and abolish the Auxiliary Forces. 

y iy Yj = (Signed) GENERAL AGED SEVENTY. 

Why) ti ' EZ Why not turn the British Army into a 
Wf, id UMM iA EA a Company of Limited Liability? Jokers 

Z Zs if Y j FG tty say it is already. But, to be serious—for 


Ar yw 
Ne, 








it isa very serious matter—a good pros- 
pectus should be got out at once. Would 
be pleased to join the Board after allot- 
ment. (Signed) PROMOTER. | 

What is wanted is centralisation. -_ 
Cook (to young Mistress, who has received a present of some game). ‘‘ AND, PLEASE ’M, DO You | ON© Man be responsible for everything. | 
LIKE THE BIRDS 'IGH ?”’ have a brother-in-law who would accept 


Mistress (puzzled), ‘‘THE BIRD's EYE?” ’ the appointment on very reasonable terms. | 
Cook, ‘‘ WHat I MEAN, MvUM, IS, SOME PREFERS THE BIRDS STALE.” (Signed) A ParRiot. | 


Mistress (more puzzled). ‘‘THe Tat?” (Decides not to seem ignorant.) ‘SEND UP THE J — x 
BIRD, PLEASE, COOK, WITH THE EYES AND THE TAIL!” Avoid centralisation, a system which has 


been the curse of the Army. Things will 


. come right somehow, whatever is done. 
"VARSITY VERSES. “Sean re yh — But only carry out my idea and all will 
OXFORD ODES. But Buddha, and to-morrow swears be well, and at once. 2 
IX. He follows Zoroaster, (Signed) meena x 
WHERE is the youth whose giant brain Next week will find his crying need Why ge te aomy - alt . Reaches 
A single year at college The Mormon creed ? coon. ~ pm pain ag ae veh begga d Z 
Convinces that it doth contain In Balliol. nections s a Ciytameey ee 
The sum of human knowledge, settle international disputes. 
Who views with scornful lip upeurled Where is the infidel, the Jew, (Signed) A Practical Max. 
This simple world ? The bearded Turk, the Theist, If we are to have an Army, let us have 
In Balliol. The Gnostic, the believer true, the best army. If we are to have a 
The Mussulman, the Deist ? Commander-in-Chief, let him be the ablest 
Where is the keen laborious Scot, This happy family you;’ll find commander-in-chief. If we are to havea 
Who studies Sanskrit, Persian, In love combined War Minister, let him be the best war 
Or Japanese, but loveth not In Balliol. minister. Surely this is the best policy. 


‘** Gratuitous exertion,’’ A (Signed) PRoor Positive. 
Yet not without’a smile doth see Where are the men who think and read, 


The barley-bree ? Whose sterling reputations 
In Balliol. Will make them leaders fit to lead 











It is irritating that so much should be 
written about Army Reform, when the 
. . only way of securing it is at hand. Let 
Where is the crank who bade us shirk Pe coming genessvay . Mr. Punch himself take the entire com- 
: ere, where are they who will be great ae d all will 
The athlete’s wasted labours, In church and state ? mand of the Imperial Forces, and a 
And turn our hands to honest work In Balliol. be right as threepence ! 
To benefit our neighbours ; (Signed) COMMON SENSE. 
Who built a road to nowhere—now [Quite true, but the gentlemen men- 
A miry slough ? FUNEREAL Fancy. — Almost “‘a dead|tioned prefers the more useful office of 
In Balliol. language ’’—the Erse. Critic-in-Chief.—EbD.] 
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‘ARMS AND THE MAN.” 


Joun BuLL (to the Ricnt Hon. St. J-HN BR-DR-CK, MINISTER FOR WAR). ‘ YOU "RE ee * Sn ae 
ACCORDING TO MY SYSTEM YOU ’VE GOT TO CARRY THIS ; AND DON’T LET ME CATCI 
SHIFT IT ON TO ANYBODY ELSE'S SHOULDERS!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tosy, M.P. 


House of Lords, Monday, March 4.— 
When, thirty-five years ago, Mr. GLADSTONE 
was rejected by his Alma Mater, he 
hastened down to Manchester and, as he 
said, stood before the electors unmuzzled. 
To-night Field-Marshal LORD WOLSELEV, 
quitting post of Commander-in-Chief, faced 
his Peers unmuzzled. House crowded to 
listen to a bark that might prelude a bite. 
WoLSELEY took up position on second 
eross-bench where Field-Marshals most 
do congregate. On similar occasions in 
times past the pleasant presence of the 
PRINCE OF WALES has been on front bench, 
DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE seated a little lower 
down. To-night the bench tenantless. 
H.R.H. is EDWARD THE SEVENTH. When 
he comes down to House he sits on Throne. 
Possibly subject matter of debate too 
painful for DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE to listen 
to. Howbeit, his place was empty. 

On third cross-bench with accidental— 
or was it studious ?—avoidance of being on 
same line as his predecessor in the post of 
Commander -in-Chief sat Bobs, grimly 
attentive; saying nothing; doubtless 
thinking a good deal. 

WOLSELEY set off at a gallop; if he had 
an appointment with ARABI PASHA at 
Tel-el-Kebir at half-past one to-morrow 
morning, couldn’t have started at higher 
speed. Kept it up throughout. When, 
after rattling through an hour, he made 
end of speaking noble Lords nearly 
breathless from effort to keep pace. Con- 
clusion exceedingly definite; system in 
vogue since WOLSELEY went to Pall Mall 
is “pernicious,’’ fraught with peril to 
the nation. Commander-in-Chief is a 
nonentity ; to-day ANTONIUS BRODERICK 
personally commands British Army vice 
CasaR, LORD LANSDOWNE, gone to Foreign 
Office. WOLSELEY schooled himself in re- 
straint of passion or strong language. 
But infinite scorn flashed under his quiet 
manner as he pictured the civiiian 
Secretary of State planning fortifications 
and directing armies whilst a veteran 
soldier, used to arms from his youth, 
fretted his soul in an overlooked ante- 
chamber in Pall Mall. 

For a civilian, LANSDOWNE uncom- 
monly warlike ; not content with de- 
fending system attacked, carried war 
into enemy’s. country; bluntly accused 
WOLSELEY of sulking in his tent, jealous 
of a system that placed Secretary of 
State in direct touch with military 
experts. Shirked duties assigned to him; 
neglected auxiliary forces at home ; made 
possible the occupation of Ladysmith ; 
failed to warn the Cabinet that it would 
take more than one Army Corps to sub- 
jugate the Boer. 

Here was a pretty washing in public 
of War Office dirty linen. Noble Lords 
alarmed, dismayed, thought they had 








he asked, ‘* which, so faras we can see, is 
now raging between the régime of 1888 
and the régime of 1895.’’ 

He saw it all. At the former epoch the 
Adjutant-General, having a scheme to 
submit, brought the papers in the first 
instance to the Commander-in-Chief. After 
issue of Order in Council in 1895, the 
papers went first to Secretary of State. 


better forthwith adjourn; moreover, the 
sacred dinner hour was striking. So 
they went home more than ever at ease 
in contemplation of the British Army. 

Business done. — Duel between late 
Secretary of State for War and his 
esteemed colleague, the ex-Commander- 
in-Chief. 


Tuesday night.—The MAkkiss in fine 
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A DIVISION” 
(for which even the Ini-Moichael Fl-v-n and Co. will quit the House). 
‘* The mhost injhoyable noight oi iver spint ! ’—Mr. M-ch-/ J-s-ph Fl-v-n. 


form to-night. Situation decidedly grave;| ‘‘That’s all,’’ said the light-hearted 
disclosure made that whilst armies in the | Premier, looking round at amazed Lords, 
field in South Africa, sometimes half- | who thought they had for two nights been 
famished, often shelterless through the engaged in debate on a subject that goes 
night, were fighting for life and Empire, to the root of efficiency of Army, with 
Heads of Department in supreme control| which is bound up the safety of the 
of military affairs were squabbling on| Empire. 
details of personal supremacy. The hero} Business done.—In House of Commons 
of many fights, victor of most, ‘‘ our only | Irish Members, bored to death by debate 
General,’’ as he was wont to be hailed, /on Education vote, suddenly broke out. 
publicly impeached by a colleague as | PRINCE ARTHUR, after patiently watching 
personally responsible for the two circum- | waste of a week in discussion of Supple- 
stances chiefly responsible for prolonga- |! mentary Estimates moved closure. House 
tion of the war, circumstances that at one | cleared for Division. Irish Members 
time threatened to realise Mr. KRUGER’S refused to retire; were at length after 
cheerful proposal to drive the English | desperate struggles severally carried out 
into the sea. ‘by the police. ‘‘God save Ireland !’’ 
‘*A lamentable, unseemly attack,’’ they sang as they were borne towards the 
ROSEBERY called it, in tones of burning! door; but, owing to circumstances, the 
indignation. | familiar carol was sadly out of tune. As 
The MARKISS, waking up, shaking off the MEMBER FOR SARK, summing up the 
the drowsiness born of partly audible | situation, says, ‘‘ The Irish members took 
remarks from NORTHBROOK, CHELMSFORD the floor and the police took the Irish 
and DUNRAVEN, assumed mental attitude | members.’’ 
of old Caspar seated in the sun, posed} House of Commons, Thursday night.—No 
by the inquisitive small boy. What)! one looking on this evening would con- 
WOLSELEY and LANSDOWNE fought each/|ceive it to be the same assembly that 
other for the MARKISS never could make | burst into tumult at the midnight hour of 
out. ‘*To me,’’ he said, looking from the Tuesday, what time Mr. FLAVIN’s flowered 
ex-Secretary of State to the retired Com-| waistcoat was rent, and Mr. JEREMIAH 
mander-in-Chief, ‘‘ it has all seemed very | JORDAN had occasion to add a fresh chapter 





strange.’’ ‘* Now what is the dispute?’’!to his Lamentations. Every seat filled ; 
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penned like sheep 


cause explosion. 


SPEAKER sounded key-note. 
JORDAN wrote protesting it was all a 
mistake about his having 


leave House when division was called. 


itself, How could 
‘‘eonveyed,’’ as the police call it, from his 
seat below the gangway if, in obedience to 
the injunctions of CHAIRMAN, he was at 
the moment in the Division Lobby? J. J. 
explains. He had meekly gone forth when 
division was called, but hearing pre- 
monition of a row in House had instinc- 
tively returned ; found a convenient post 
of observation below gangway; was 
named by CHAIRMAN, and before you 
could say JEREMIAH JORDAN found himself 
haled forth by well-meaning but undis- 
criminating police. 

SPEAKER at once accepted this as estab- 
lishing prima facie case for enquiry; 
permitted JOHN DILLON to raise question 
of Privilege upon it, resulting in full ac- 
ceptance of JEREMIAH’S narrative and 
removal of the ban of suspension. To 
this happy ending, which had powerful 
influence over character of debate on New 
Standing Order, Chairman of Committees 
contributed frank admission that, amid 
turmoil of the midnight orgie, he made a 
mistake with respect to the part JEREMIAH 
played in it. 

Business done.—Debating New Standing 
Order providing expulsion for remainder 
of Session of Members guilty of ex- 
treme disorderly conduct. 

Friday, 5.40 a.m.—House just up after 
passing Standing Order. HuGH CEcIL con- 
tributed picturesque episode to prolonged 
drama. Nearly two hundred years ago, 
Ireland even then a distressful country, 
Dean Swirt contributed to settlement 
of problem A Modest Proposal for Pre- 
venting the Children of Poor People in 
Ireland from being a Burden to their 
Parents. Title of Pamphlet long; its 
recommendation short. ‘‘ Fatten and eat 
them,’’ wrote the genial Dean. 

Lord HucH has an equally short way 
with recalcitrant Irish Members. ‘‘ Clap 
’em in prison,’’ says he. Moved Amend- 
ment to Cousin ARTHUR’S Resolution, 
leaving out clause about suspension for 





the long side galleries thronged; Peers 
in gallery facing 
SPEAKER'S chair; over all atmosphere of 
intense expectancy, through which from 
time to time flash electric sparks from 
Irish quarter. Gunpowder thick sprinkled 
over floor; needed but the dropping of | Amendment. 
match from awkward hands, the spark of |of strength than of weakness. 
steel on flint from elephantine boot, to| Irishmen howled themselves hoarse he 


| before the storm that burst upon him from 
|Irish camp when he rose to move his 


Temporarily relieved from presence | urge the reasonableness of his proposal. 
of the Twelve Apostles of disorder, | Absolutely ignored existence of turbulent 
ashamed of what had happened, deeply | crowd immediately facing him; only sign 
concerned to re-establish itself in public | of consciousness of the tumult was the 
opinion, House assumed an attitude of| almost delirious movement of the long 
quiet dignity that forbade such mishap.|thin fingers of nervous hands. © 


JEREMIAH | since public speaking began were seen 


disobeyed 
instruction of Chairman, of Committee to 


To logical Saxon mind question suggests 
JEREMIAH have been 


drastic at first glance, 
ment of the Irish Member. 


made’!’’ said SARK, looking admiringly 
at the frail figure, the passionless face. 


Army Reform. 





rest of Session, substituting “‘ and shall 
be committed to prison until the further 
order of the House.’’ Pretty to see the 
willowy figure of Lord HUGH swaying 


The mobility sign rather 
When 


began in voice of womanly softness to 


Never 


such gestures, such mad movements of de- 
lirious digits. Otherwise calm, courteous, 
sweetly-persuasive in effort to show that 
the discipline he recommended, possibly 
would really 
be conducive to what Mr. KRUGER would 
eall the moral and intellectnal advance- 


‘*What an Inquisitor he would have 


‘* He was born four hundred years too late.’’ 

Business done.—At to-night’s sitting 
House again crowded. St. JOHN BRODRICK, 
in masterly speech, detailed proposals for 





TO A JILT. 
Most cruelly fair, I’m returning 
The presents you squandered on me, 





~~ 
Ah! sadly I sing it, discerning 
That you would prefer to be free ; 
My ring you will doubtless surrender 
(Two rubies enclosing a pear!, 
Engraved with some lettering tender) 
To serve for a kindlier girl. 


You will find in my registered packet 
The pin (of Assyrian gold), 

The button you cut from your jacket, 

The gloves (they are covered with 

mould) ; 

In fact, there is each little present 
Save one, that I beg as a grace 

And a memory bitterly pleasant— 
Your handkerchief, dainty with lace. 


And this—I would swear that my broken 
And’moribund heart couldn't spare, 
This infinitesimal token 
Of our idiotic affair. 
But truth, which is all that is left me, 
Compels me the notion to quash, 
Since Fate of the trifle bereft me— 


——— 
————— 


PROVOCATION. 

(‘If the purpose of Great Britain is still to look 
for delay she will not get it. If it be her deter. 
mination to pick a quarrel with us she will find 
. - . When the war terminates that the steel band 
which binds the Throne in London to Australia ang 
India, which passes through Canada, will have been 
rent in twain, and with its severance down yill 
go the British Empire.” —Senator Morgan.] 

OLD lion, feeble and effete, 

None of your impudent resisting ; 
Tear up that treaty obsolete. 

I guess your worn-out stump wants 

twisting. 
Do you imagine UNCLE SAM 

About your treaties, few or many, 
Cares, one and all, a single—cent ? 

Not much! he isn’t having any. 


So when our Eagle flaps about 
If you but touch a single feather, 
I reckon he ’Il just wipe you out, 
You and your colonies together. 


Yes, just you let the noble fowl 
With beak and claw but once get to you, 
The rooster soon will—What ! you growl? 
You want to pick a quarrel—do you? 








THE SCIENTIST ON HIS METAL, 
[‘* It was sufficiently startling to hear of arsenic 
as a constituent of beer, but now Professor W. N. 
Hart ey, of the Royal College of Science, Dublin, 
avers that there is silver in soot.’"—Daily Tele 
graph.) 
THE wonders of science who shall tell? 
The penetrating glance of seer 
Draws Truth from out her sunken well, 
And traces arsenic in beer. 


Still pressing on with probing eye, 
The panting scientist puts foot 

In Truth’s domain, and learns thereby 
That silver is contained in soot. 


Not far the time when we shall learn 
To look where we ne’er looked before ; 
And in least likely place discern 
The secret of some precious ore. 


To find within some dark recess 
Of the constrained anatomy 

Of any messenger express 
Slight evidence of mercury. 


To con the fact with marked relief, 
Which truth no,longer dare conceal, 
That in the nature of the thief 
There lies a tendency to steel. 


To hear some scientist serene 
Inform you with expanding grin, 
That he from his grand-parent mean 

Extracted had a heap of tin. 


To hear it said in serious tone, 
Accepted, too, in spirit proper, 
That the policeman has been known 
By many to be merely—copper. 


The wonders of science who shall sing? 
The radiant light it still must shed. 
Not ours to soar on fancy’s wing, 





It never came back from the wash ! 


For by its knowledge we are lead. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Donald (who has picked up fair Cyclist’s handkerchief). ‘* Hi! Woman! Woman!” 


Fair Cyclist (indignantly). “‘* Woman’! How bars You —— 
Donald (out of breath), ‘‘1 BEG YOUR PARDON, Sin! I THOUGHT YOU WAS A WOMAN. 








I DIDNA SEE YOUR TREWS,” 
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A WIFE'S PLEA. 
[if Canada wishes to piace this country under an 
ternal debt of gratitude, she will export to us 
some of the servant girls whom a leeturer at the 
Imperial Institute on ‘‘ The Maritime Provinces of 
Canada,” mentioned as among the resources of 
Prince Edward Island. What are potatoes, oats, 
lumber, wood-pulp, horses, and the other products 
compared to these ? —Daily Telegraph.) 
(A letter found at the Colonial Office ad- 
dressed to its highest official. 
DeAR SIR,—In this humble petition, 
Which I trust you will not disavow, 
1 merely point out a condition 
That you may not happen to know. 
A condition, Sir, fraught with disaster, 
An evil unpleasantly rife. 
Oh, help me the danger to master, 
Assist, Sir, the servantless wife. 


Enough of the Khaki Campaign, Sir, 
No more of the Boers and DE WET, 
From African matters refrain, Sir, 
Australian féting forget. 
And bend all your talents and skill, Sir, 
On a question that cries for redress, 
On a socially serious ill, Sir— 
Great Britain is quite servantless. 


Yet, the remedy lies to your hand, Sir, 
For Canada teems, so I hear, 
With servants of all kinds. How grand, 
Sir, 
If all to these shores we could bear ! 
Oh, promise you will do your best, Sir ; 
We would pay them in wages just 
double 
To what they receive in the West, Sir— 
Oh, do help us out of our trouble ! 


You have only to place an embargo 
On ships leaving Canada’s ports 

That do not contain a large cargo 
Of Canada’s servants (all sorts). 

What are pulp and potatoes and horses, 
And lumber and oats—what are they, 
To a maid who can wait through three 

courses 
And not be fatigued the next day ? 


Then send us a shipload of cooks, Sir, 
Who can cook—say a chop or a steak— 
Without searching through twenty odd 

books, Sir— 
And a simple milk pudding can make ; 
Who will rise before twelve in the 
morning, 
And expect not the use of the carriage, 
Who do not in a pet give you warning 
If some trifle you dare to disparage. 


And of generals, sev’ral ship loads, Sir, 
Not forgetting the ‘‘ all-work ’’ adept, 

Who is needed in all those abodes, Sir, 
Where “ only one servant is kept.’’ 

With stair maids and scullery pack, Sir, 

A hundred big liners or more ; 

Bring them hither in cruiser or smack, Sir, 

At once to this servantless shore. 


Let them come with the flowers in spring, 
Sir, 





Let every fresh cargo-boat bring, Sir, 
An assortment to choose from. Oh, try 
To do this. Oh, make an endeavour 
To sweeten the matron’s home-life 
And she ’ll bless you for ever and ever, 
Yours truly, A SERVANT-LESS WIFE. 





LONDON LOGIC. 
(A conversation overheard after the recent 
L.C.C. Election.) 
First Ratepayer. So, here we are again ! 
The Progressives romped in ! 

















‘““WHERE JS MANCHURIA?” 











And 
three 


Second Ratepayer. Disgraceful ! 
London must now wait another 
years before justice can be secured ! 

First R. Quite so. And the same sort 
of thing occurred three years ago! It is 
seandalous ! 

Second R. What are all right-thinking 
people doing? lt seems to me so easy to 
go to poll. 

First R. Exactly. Can’t take more than 
five minutes, or ten minutes, at most. And, 
then, everyone has the path made so easy. 
Just before the Election I got a card 
giving my number and the place where I 
was to record my vote. 

Second R. So did I. And, of course, 
everyone had the same advantage. 

First R. No doubt. If there had been 
any neglect in this, it would certainly 





Second R. Assuredly! and yet, in spite 
of this, the Progressives have romped in! 
It is shameful that this was allowed!| 
And only on account of apathy ! | 

First R. Apathy—yes, that ’s the word, | 
apathy. If everyone had done his duty, | 
a very different result would have been | 
obtained. Of course, you voted. 

First R. Well, as a matter of fact, 1 
didn’t. Youdid. Eh? 

Second R. Well, to tell the truth, [| 
didn’t. 


(Exit severally.) 





NOT TOO PLAIN MORALITY. 

[A Chicago judge has expressed his opinion that, | 
“although women are undoubtedly upon a higher | 
moral plane than men they are not so reliable upon | 
the witness-stand.’’] 


‘¢]T HEAR you speak of a moral plane, 
Which only women can ever attain ; 
Tell me, Judge—for I fain would go 
To find this plane that you say you know—| 
Is it after a woman has taken an oath 
That she makes such strides in her moral 
growth ?’’ 
** Not then, not then, my child.”’ 


‘*Ts it in the walls of a fusty court, 

Where suits are long and memories short; 

Where lawyers ask of a spinster’s youth, 

And miss by a decade or so the truth ; 

Where peril lurks ‘neath the question 
bland— 

Shall I find it, Judge, on the witness-| 
stand ?”’ 

‘* Not there, not there, my child.” 


‘*T cannot tell you, my gentle Sir, 
What I may mean you must only infer ; 
Somewhere there is a woman best | 
Where she cannot be put to a brutal test. | 
Morals are not for the witness- box, 
And should you seek for a paradox, 

It is there, it is there, my child.” 





HOW TO SIGNAL TO MARS. 


(Impressions after reading an article in 
the current number of the ‘* Pall Mall 
Magazine.’’) 

TAKE a flag about the size of Europe, 
and mount it upon a staff the length of 
the circumference of the carth. Then! 
generate sufficient electric fluid to illumi- 
nate the material, which should be of a 
conductive character. Having done this, 
apply the fluid to the material with the 
assistance of all the electric waves of the 
solar system. Next change the laws of| 
Nature, in so muchas they prevent the | 
operation of waving so gigantic a flag as | 
the signal. Select a day when the condi- 
tions are favourable, and put the apparatus 
in operation. Then, if the Martians are 
on the alert, they may possibly observe 
the signal, and reply to it, say, in a couple 
of centuries. If you do not obtain 4 
manifestation, conclude that the inhabi- 











In swarms like the midsummer fly, 


have been recorded in the newspapers. 








tants of Mars are looking another way. 
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The Poet 
deserteth the 
fair sex. 


The Baritone. 





Patter for 
Patriots. 


The Low 
Comedian, 





THE EVOLUTION OF A MUSICAL COMEDY. 





CANTO THE FOURTH. 


THOUGH ladies first we ’ve criticised—I trust 
With all respect which to the sex is due,— 

The male performers, in their turn, we must 
Subject to an impartial interview. 

And here, as in the ladies’ realm, there seem 

To be some mighty ones who reign supreme. 


See this embodiment of manly grace, 
Before whose glory ev’rybody pales ; 
In the shop windows we shall find his face, 
His voice is tuneful as the nightingale’s. 
He ’s worshipped, with a fervour that’s intense, 
By female members of the audience. 


The heroine is his alone, so he 
Will sing her tender ballads now and then ; 
And his profession probably will be 
Either the Army or the bold R.N. 
This gives an opportunity, in fact, 
For one big ‘‘ number ”’ in the second act. 


There, very likely in some foreign clime, 
And with a chorus of the fullest size ; 
To swinging melody in martial time, 
His own profession he will eulogise. 
And people will applaud with emphasis 
A composition something, say, like this :— 


‘*Oh, we take him from the factory or mill, 
(You will find out who the *‘him”’ is by and 
bye) ; 
We set to work and train him with a will, 
And raise a martial ardour in his eye. 
It does not matter if he’s not refined, 
Or if he cannot even write his name ; 
For his want of edueation doesn’t influence the 
nation, 
He ’s a Gentleman in Khaki, all the same. 


‘*O—oh, Gentleman in Khaki, you’re a good 
"un, there ’s no donbt, 

And particularly useful as a chap to sing about; 

May your pluck be never failing, may your 
aim be ever true, 

Oh, Gentleman in Khaki, there’s my best top 
note for you! 


**But when one day the call to duty comes, 
And he has got to face the nasty foe ; 
While all the air with patriotism hums 
(Which fills the house and makes this number 
£0), 
The gallant lad from danger does not flinch, 
Oh, Englishmen, you really should rejoice ; 
Off he goes across the ocean, and you ’Il notice 
my emotion 
By the most pathetic tremor in my voice.”’ 


[Chorus as before, only much slower and with 
impressive pauses. 


Then there ’s the low comedian, on whose 
Shoulders a mic hty burden oft is hung ; 
Nothing can check his efforts to amuse, 
Even a ‘‘ gag’’ but serves to loose his tongue. 
An artist, in his own way unsurpassed, 
Perhaps the hardest worker in the cast. 


In awkward situations he will get 


The Ponderous 
Potentate. 


The Poet 
toucheth on 
topics. 








When he’s the chance. Anon he’ll condescend 


To join in some light, rollicking duet, 

A nimble-footed, fair, young lady friend ; 
Also, at frequent intervals, he tries 
A change of costume or some quaint disguise. 


One other type of artiste yet awaits 
Our close inspection for a while. 
Who in a lifelike way impersonates 
Some potentate or lordof high degree. 
Massive of frame ; of voice distinct and clear, 
Each word he utters you can plainly hear. 


’Tis he 


Who then is better suited to supply 
That element which brightens the conclusions 
Of many shows like this ;—for low and high 
Welcome a song with topical allusions. 
Following up my previous example, 
Once more let me submit to you a sample. 


I WANT TO BE TOPICAL, 

‘*A person who holds an exalted position 
In musical comedy land, 

Will very soon find that the claim of tradition 
Is something he cannot withstand 

The humorous potentate ’s always expected 
To touch on events of the day ; 

And therefore a topical song I’ve selected, 
To sing in the usual way. 


Chorus. 
** Oh, I’ve got to be topical, 
Topical ! 
Topical ! 
Encored by women and men ; 
If my verses should pall 
I get fresh ones, that’s all ; 
I’m sure to be topical then! 


‘* Of course I'll allude to the fact that my nation, 
Though probably one of the best, 
Is lacking in products of civilization 
That are such a boon to the west. 
The halfpenny papers, Parisian dresses, 
The latest Society play ; 
If I say that the Twopenny Tube a success is, 
Is that being topical, eh ? 


**For I want to be topical, 
Topical ! 
Topical ! 
Encored by women and men ; 
When the houses vibrate 
Up at Notting Hill Gate 
The Tube must be topical then ! 


** And turning to matters more thrilling than ever, 
I mean the South African War ;— 

A verse about KRUGER, which need not be clever, 
Is certain to win an encore. 

And then I shall mention,—it may make a stir too, 
The heroes we ’re proud of to-day ; 

BADEN-POWELL and KITCHENER I can refer to, 
I fancy they ’re topical, eh ? 


‘*For I want to be topical, 
Topical ! 
Topical ! 
Encored by women and men ; 
If I drag in Lord Boss 
(And can rhyme him with “ jobs,’’) 
Oh, shall I be topical then ?’’ P. G. 





(To be continued). 
* 
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THE PERFECT LETTER-WRITER. 
Part III. 


From a House-Painter at Hackney to the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. 

VerY REVEREND SIR,—In the interest 
of Art I venture to address to you this 
letter, which, I trust—written as it is in 
a cause, that of Art, as dear to you, Mr. 
DEAN, if I may say so, as to myself—you 
will read with the attention due not to its 
manner, since I am, unhappily, a man of 


land marbling to 


|No one can deny that he is making the 
|interior extremely bright and cheerful. 


I am not acquainted with any building in 


|Hackney so gay in appearance, and this 
| notwithstanding the fact that he has not 


yet availed himself of the arts of graining 
increase the ‘tasteful 
splendour of his work. 
he left the exterior in such a black and 
gloomy condition ? 
regard for the mere architectural features, 
since he has not hesitated to alter these 





scanty education, but 
to its matter, a letter, 
in fact, dealing with 
that mighty edifice, 
the masterpiece of 
CHRISTOPHER WREN, 
which the nation, or 
the Prime Minister, 
or the London County 
Council, or someone, 
has committed to your 
keeping. 

Now it must 
evident to you, Mr. 
DEAN, that the ex- 
terior of St. Paul's, 
untouched for cen- 
turies, cannot remain 
much longer in such 
a deplorable condi- 
There is not a 
house in Hackney 
which has not re- 
ceived three coats of 
good oil paint, or, at 
least, a wash of colour, 
during a much shorter 
period. 

I have, therefore, 
elaborated a scheme, 
of which I am sure 
you would approve, 
for the entire paint- 
ing. It is evident 
that acathedral should 
be treated as 
mere ordinary build- 
ing, but that the arts 
of graining and mar- 
bling should be freely 
employed. I do not, 


be 


tion. 


not a 


Sportsman (to Dancing Man, who has accepted a Mount). 





ye, 


TERPSICHOREAN. 


” 


SHE’LL WALTZ OVER WITH You ! 





however, propose that the whole surface 
should be marbled. The mouldings, and all 


the other lines of the structure, should be | 


emphasized by vermilion, Naples yellow, 


internally when he perceived that his| 
judgment in architecture was superior to 
that of WREN. 

As he has not undertaken the external 


Prussian blue, Brunswick green, and other | painting, I can offer my services without 


colours calculated to enliven the gloomy | 
heaviness of the structure externally, in 


the same manner as they have already | 


been employed to adorn the interior. 
The mention of the internal decoration 


my custom to depreciate the work of 


other tradesmen. Still, I am forced to say | 


that the decorator at Hammersmith, who 
has hitherto been engaged upon this job, 
has shown a curious remissness in alto- 
gether neglecting the external painting. 
a 


any breach of professional etiquette. I 
may add that, by observing the colours 
you have permitted him to use, I have 


|learnt that you and he think, as I do, 
| that brilliance should be our first aim, 
compels me to say that it has never been | 


and I have designed the external de- 
coration accordingly. 

Trusting that our mutual interest in 
Art will seem to you, Mr. DEAN, a suffi- 


|cient reason for my intrusion, I have the 


honour to be, Very Reverend Sir, your 
obedient servant, P. GREEN. 





** HOLD ON TIGRT, 


| Ah! give me a fraction, a tithe 


BRITANNIA TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, 


(‘A Truant School, ‘a trap to catch little| 
Hooligans,’ has been established for some time j in| 
Drury Lane. It is proposed to establish two mor | 
similiar institutions in Battersea and the East | 


End.”—Daily Paper. 


Why, then, has| A MILLION a week—’ tis so !-— 


A million a week, and more, 


It cannot be from | You are flinging away that your boys may | 


play 
This murderous game of war. 
7 Is it well with us al 
at home 
| That you spend with | 
| 


a hand so free? | 

| Have sorrow and care 

then flown else. 
where 

And bidden adieu to | 

me? 


' Look at these tatters 
and rags! 
These faces s0 
wizened andold, 
|These urchins whose | 
shirt is Drury, 
Lane dirt, 
Whose fare is but 
hunger and) 
cold ! 
These faces preco) 
ciously lined 
With poverty, sin,| 
and despair— 
| Mere infants of ten| 
with the vices 
of men— 
Ah! look on all this, 
if you dare. 








Foul are the dens| 
where they bed, 
| Fetid and foul is the 
breath 
their pestilent 
slums where the 
sun never 
| comes— 
| Hotbeds of sickness 
and death— 
| Where — Ignorance, 
Folly and Crime 


of 


Sir, AND 


Bid Lust and and Intemperance hail, 
And call them to aid in their devilish 
trade 
Of getting recruits for the gaol. 


Ah! think, ere you force on the world 
The blessings they fain would de 
cline, 
Of the festering sore that cankers the 
core 
Of this over-grown empire of mine. 


Of the all but incredible sums 
You so freely afford to the sons of the 
sword 
For my starved little sons of the 
slums. 





ee an 














